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ABSTRACT 

This scudy assesses the ef fecciveness of different cypes of Jewish 
schools tn producing adult religlDus involvement , using a sample from 
the Chica^^Os Illinois area and an analysis of covarlance design. The 
study concludes that the type of supplemantary Jewish education received 
by over eighty percent of those Jews who have received any form of Jew- 
ish education, has not had any lasting impact on their adult religious 
involvefnent because they do not go long enoiigh. It is not true that a 
little schooling is better than nothtng* The relationship between Jewish 
schooling and adult religious involvement is not wholly linear. Schooling 
exhibits thresholds plateau, and ceiling effects* It begins to have an 
Impact at 2000 hours and reaches a plateau between 3000 and 4000 hours^ 
V '-^^ 3nd obtains a maximum effect at 10 ,000 hours when reinforced by other 

agents of religious socialisation. 
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THE LONG-RANGE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
DIFFEREOT TYPES OF JEWISH EDUa\TION 

Studies of the effects of colLegeE on attitude and personality change 
show that the main effact of colleges is to accentuate faniily socialisation 
(FeldTnan and Newc^Drnb, 1970). SiTOilar'lys a national study of the effects of 
Catholic parochiol schools showed that the main effect of those schools was 
to reinforce parental effects* Thus 3 Catholic schools had an impact only 
on those who canie froTri religious homes. In contrast, three studies have 
appeared in recant y^ears indicating that Jewish schooling effects adult 
religious attitudes and behavior even when parental and other influences are 
control led . 

Dashefsky and Shapiro (1974) j, using a smple of adult males be tween the 
ages of 22 through 29 in the St* Paul Minnesota areaj found a ^ero order 
correlation (r) of .23 between hours of Jewish education and their Jewish 
Identification Scale. La^arwitz (1973), using an area saniple of Chicago Jews, 
reports a zero order correlation of .36 between Jewish education and his 
scale of "religious behavior". Hltranelfarb (1974), using a saniple of Chicago 
odults drawn from persons with "distinctive Jewish nmes" and alumni of an 
all=^day Jewish high school and a local col lego of Jewish studies 5 reports a 
Eoro Aryer correlation of ,49 between hours of Jewish schooling and a summary 
measure of '*total religiosity'-. Using iBultlple regression analysis, control- 
ling for some measure of parental effects arid numerous other variables (which 
differ frotn study to study) ^ each researcher attempted to estimate the inde- 
pendent effects. Dashefsky and Shapiro raport the smallest effects for 
Jewish schooling (beta « *14)s Lazerwits is next (beta ^ ,21) and Himmelfarb 
reports the highest independent effects (beta ^,27). Thus^ they oil report 
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an Lnd<2peiident contribution of Jewish education, but they differ in their 
as titiiates of the magnl tude of that contributton. 

The differences betwceti these scudies in their estimates of the inde- 
pendent ccmtributicns of J^^wtsh education to Jewish identification could 
easily stein from the different variables controlled in each equation. In 
factj it is instructive for students of religious socialization to compare 
these studies on the different causal assutRptions itnpliclt in their study 
designs and data manipulations. The differences might also stem from the 
way variables co!Timon to these studies are measurad--partlcularly Jewish 
identification. For eKfflnplej HlTnmelfarb shows that Jewish schooling con- 
tributes differently to different types of religious involveinent , On eight 
different measures of adult religiosity ^ the independent contribution of 
Jewish schooling ranges from non-significant on one measure to ,31 (beta) 
on another measure. 

A third possible reason for the differences between these studies tnight 
be the different Bamplcs used, paahefsky and Shapiro argue that Jewish 
schooling doe^ not predict as well in their study as in La^erwitE's study 
because there is not much variaclon in their sample in the mount of Jewish 
education received by their respondents. St, Paul has one coimnunal after- 
noon school which all students attend whether OrthodoK, Conservative , or 
Refom. Lai^erwitE and Himinelfarbs both using Chicago respondents, also have 
samples which differ subfttantlally in the sample variance on Jewish education* 
Lagerwitis had very few respondents who had an ali-^day school education , 1 
whereas Himeliarb deliberately sampled day schDol alurflnl. Thus, HlTmneif arb 's 
sample varies from those who had no hours of formal Jewish Bchoollng to those 
who had almost 14,000 hours of Jewish schooling. Perhaps, then, different 
ranges of ajiiounts of schooling have a differential Impact on religiosity to 
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which simple linear Tnodels are not sensitive. This would help explain the 
differences between different studies of the impact of Jewish education and 
between studies of Jewi.^h and Catholic schooling. 

Simple linear models are also not sensitive to the differential itiipact 
of various types of Jewish schooling. Nona of the studies discussed above 
invDSti gated whether the relationship between amount of schooling and 
rel igioiis-ethnic identification holds for all types of Jewish schooling. 
This paper will atteTnpt to answer that question and discuss the interaction 
between type and amount of schooling. 

Sample 

The sample used for this study is the smne one used for the study by 
Hiimnelfnrb discussed earlier, A saanple of adult Jews having ■'distinctive 
Jewish names" (Massarikj 1966) were chosen from the Chicago ^ Illinois phone 
book and supplemented with a sample of alumni from two Chicago Jewish schools 
who wore currently residing in the area. One of the schools was a high school 
and the other a college. The purpose of the alumni sample was to ensure 
enough cases with higher level Jewish education. The sample population was 
surveyed by means of a mall questionnaire. Of the 4j665 ques ti'onnaires 
mailed, 1,418 were returned (30.4%), All respondents who were unmarried, 
foreign bom J offspring of an interfalth marriage, or not raised as a Jew 
were eliminated irom the analysis. Thus ^ this paper is based on 1^009 cases, ^ 

A comparison of the characteristics of these respond, with a more 
representative sample of the Chicago Jewish coimnunlty drav. for the National 
Jewish Population Study (Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chi/cago, 1973) 
indicateti that this saniplo has more respondents who arc married ^ mlddlr^ aged 
(i.e., between 25 and 55), somewhat more wealthy (excluding the poor in 
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rjarticular) 5 substantially tnore professional and native Arnerican. The 
population seems to be more religiously educated and involved, but that 
appears to be Tnostly a product of the slightly greateT proportion of 
Orthodox Jews in the sample. The Orthodox portion of the sample is over- 
represented by 3.4 percent and is peculiar in its Ainerlcan nativity ^ its 
youthj and its educational and eCDnoTnic achievements. However , since this 
is an explanatory rather than descriptive study ^ representativeness was 
not considered to be of paramount Importance. While the magnitude of 
relationships might differ between samples j with the proper controls the 
causal relationships ought to be similar,^ 

Measures 

For the purposes of this study ^ adult religious involvement was mea- 
sured by multiple scales. A factor analysis of 41 separate Items of 
religious involvement yielded eight factors or types of religious Involve- 
ment : 

a) Devotional - -ritual observance 

b) Doct^rinal ^Exper lent ial - -be lief in basic tenets of the faith, and 
experience of a supernatural presence 

c) As sociational ^^participation In Jewish orgariizatlons 

d) Fraternal --residence in a Jewish neighborhood and having mostly 
Jewish friends 

e) Parental - - chi 1 d - r e ar Ing practices which encourage children to be 
involved In Jewish life 

f) Ideologlcjil -'^ attitudes In favor of support for the state of Israel 

g) InteXLectual -"Esthetic ^ studying, and accumulating books, 
art work, and music on Jewish topics 

h) Ethical *Moral --charltablG attitudes and behavior. 
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TheHG eight scales encompass four objects to which religious involve-- 

Tnent can be oriented: (1) Cod--devotional ai\ ' doctrinal -experientia 1 ; 

(2) CoiTinunlty -'assQciational , fraternal ^ parental and ideological; (3) 

Cultural system --intellectual-e5thetical and (4) Individual s = -ethical 

tnoral. They also encompass bcth behavioral and attitudinal modes of 

involvemunt, Finally, a Tneasure of total religiosity was formed by stan^ 

dardizing the eight scales and weighting them by their factor score cocf- 
4 

t f cients . 

A difficult problem In analyzing the effects of different types o£ 
Jowish feducation is categorizing respondents by type of Jewish school 
attended. Over 40% of this sample attended more than one type of school. 
Therefore s the respondents were grouped into sik school categories ordered 
by the average number of hours spent on Jewish studies. The six categories 
are: (1) no Jewish schooling; (2) Sunday school only; (3) miKed non-day 
schooling (e,g*. a combination of Sunday school, afternoon schoolj private 
tutor, and teacher's institute or college of Jewish studies); (4) after- 
noon school only; (5) some day school (i.e.^ attended an all=day school 
and some other type of Jewish school); and (6) day school only. Since 
individuals who attend Jewish schools differ not only in the hours of 
Jewish studies received j but also in the number of years; respondents wer'5 
cacegoriEed further by total number of years of Jewish schooling received. 
Table 1 shows the mean hours of Jewish schooling received by respondents 
in the various school categories. As one looks across the rows or 
down the columns ^ the hours of Jewish schooling increase. Thus, it was 
expected that within the same range of school years religious involve- 
ment would increase across school types; and within school types, ruLigious 
involvement would increase with the number of years of Jewish schooling. 
Those who had no Jewish schooling can be viewed as a control group. 
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Table 1 



Another difficult problein in analysing the effects of different typaB 
of Jewish education is estimating thti effects of school type that arc 
independent of years of Jewish schoolingj parental religiosity ^ spouse's 
religiosity and other factors iniluencing adult religious involvenient . 
Those who attend the most intensive types of Jewish schools are generally 
the one * s who attend a Jewish school for the longest period of timej come 
from highly religious homes , and marry a highly religious spouse. Previous 
analysis determined that there are f m two to five variables other than 
Jewish schooling that affect religious Involvement* To find enough individ- 
uals for comparison who are similar in every other way except in their 
Jewish educational background, would require a much larger sample than is 
presently available and would still be nearly impossible. One way of 
handling this problem is through an analysis of covariance* 

FindlngB 

Table 2 shows the analysis of covarlance tables for each dimension of 
religious involvement by type and years of Jewish schooling. The table shows 
the means 5 the nLnnber of cases (N) and the adjusted means (Adj) for each cell 
of a table, the F tests for significance :?f the adjusted cell means and 
equality of slopes^ and the variables used as covarlates on each dimension 
of religious involvement. The number of cases per cell differs a little 
from one dimension to another because of missing values. All of the depen- 
dent variables were standardized. Thus, the grand mean of each religious 
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Involvement dtmanslon is zero. 

Table 3 shows the significance level of t values for linear contrasts 
of the adjusted group means for each dependent variable in Table 2, The 
first five columns show the probability of no linear increase in religious 
involvement (i*e,5 the probability of making a Type I error) with increased 
years of a type of Jewish schooling from no Jewish schooling through the 
groaCest number of years of schooling Gxlsting for that school type. The 
last chree columns show the probability of no linear increase in religious 
involvement with movement across school types (from less intensive to more 
Intensive types of Jewish education) among individuals with a similar number 
of years of Jewish education*^ Tables 2 and 3 should be viewed together. 

Tables 2 and 3 

Since the many cells ' n these tables make the analysis quite complex, 
the basic trends will be sufranarized.^ 

Both Sunday, schools and afternoon schools have almost no effect 
on any dimension of adult religious involvement. In fact, on several di- 
mensions of religious involvement, higher levels of Sunday school suem to 
produce less religious involvement (but not significantly less). The major 
excepcions to this finding are that seven to twelve years of Sunday school 
produces significantly greater associat tonal involvement than no Jewish 
schooling, and seven to twelve years of afternoon school produces signifi- 
cantly greater ethical -moral involvement than no Ju- ah schooling. However, 
even In the latter case, afternoon schooling produce, less than average 
raltgiosity. ^ « 



For both Sunday schools and afternoon schools, the adjusted inean in 
most cells is higher than the actual mean* This indicatas that school 
tnfluetices on religtosity are more positive than other influences that have 
combln d negative effects on those who attended these types of schools. 
However, this positive effect is minimal. Apparently^ afternoon schools 
and Sunday schools are not equipped to compensate for the negative effects 
of irreligious parents, spouse, or other influences; and when comparod to 
no Jewish schooling^ seem to be a waste of time. 

Throe trends tn the effects of day schooling upon religious involvement 
can be seen in these data, (a) Day schooling has substantial ImpacC on 
three dimensions of religious involvement: devotional, intellectual- 
esthetical, and ethical-moral. These are the Name dimensions previously 
shown io be highly correlated with hours of Jewish schooling (Hitmnelfarb, 
1974a). (b) Where day schooling has an impact, it is usually substantial 
only when schooling has gone beyond six years (except on the intellectual- 
esthetical dlmenston where fewer years produce some effect), (c) There is 
no statistically significant difference between the religi s involvement 
scores of those with more than twelve years of day schooling and those with 
7 to 12 years of day schooling. 

A cursory glance at Table 2 might lead one to conclude that day schools 
have a negative effect on ideologi al involvement, but that conclusion would 
be mistaken for several reasons* "irst, there is no significant difference 
between the adjusted means on the ideological dimension at different levels 
of day schooling. Second, the unadjusted means for those who attended day 
school tends to be higher than the unadjusted means for those who attended 
other types of schools, except for those who attended other schools beyond 
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twelve years. Thus, day school alumni are fairly high in j '.^ology but 
their ideological involvement is a product of parental religiosity, 
spouse's religiosity and Jewish organizational participation, rather 
than Jewish schooling. Third, these findings, perhaps more than others, 
change when other measures of ideological Involvement are used. 

The items in the ideological scale measure a sense oi obliRatlon to 
supporL Israel politic lUy and financially. However, when other items 
about personally imrnigracing to Israel and encouraging one's children to 
do su wore analyzGd saparately (not shown here), there was a significant 
linear trend from no Jewish schooling through all levels of day schooling. 
There was also a linear trend from Sunday schools through day schools-only 
for those who had 7 to 12 years of Jewish education. Thus, it seems that 
day school pupils are Influenced toward conventional forms of ideological 
involvement from sources outside of the school, but the school plays a 
fairly important role in inatllling a sense of personal obligation to 
immigrate to Israel. Those latter findings are supported by the research 
of Gerald Engcl (1970) who found that among North American Jewish sectlers 
in Israel, those who had received a day school education were ovorropresentec 
by about two and one-half times theiv proportion in the North American 
Jewish population. 

Those who had some day schooling and some other type of Jewish 
schooling follow a Bimllar pattern as the day school-only group. The 
significant linear trends with increased years of schooling are on the 
same dimensions for those with some day schooling as for those with day 
schooling-only (i.e., devotional, intolloctual-esthetlcal and ethical- 
moral) , 
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For those who had mixed types of non-day achooling some surpriaing 
findings appeared* VTe expected that those who had more than one type of 
supplementary schooling would score higher in religiosity than those who 
had only Sunday schooling and lower than those who had only afternoon 
schooling. This is the general pattern exhibited in Table 2 for those 
who attended a Jewish school from one to six years* There are a few 
exceptlons^O to this pattern, but none of the differences between the 
school types at that level are statistically significant whether or not 
they follow the expected pattern. Surprisingly ^ though ^ among the respon- 
dents who attended school from seven to twelve years j those with mixed 
schooling scored higher than. those with only afternoon schooling on all 
of the dimensions of religious involvement except the ethical-moral 
dimension* These differences are not statistically significant but they 
Indicate a trend. 

To pursue the matter further, we removed those cases from the mixed 
school types whose schooling was a combination of school types other than 
Sunday and afternoon schooling. When comparing those with seven to twelve 
years of afternoon and Sunday school j we found that the afternoon-only 
group scored a little higher on all but three of the dimensions (devotional , 
doctrinal and ethical-moral) ^ but again the differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. Thus, the earlier ascendance of the mixed school types 
was due to those who attended some other type of schooling besides Sunday, 
afternoon, or day school. Probably, It was due mainly to those who had a 
few years of college level Jewish schooling but less than twelve years of 
total Jewish education* 
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Table 3 shows a very significant linear trend from no Jewiah schooling 
through all levels of mixed ichoollng, but this finding la also somewhat 
misleading. If one looks at the linear contrasts from no Jewish schooling 
thru twelve years of mixed schooling, there is a significant (p ^ ,0S) 
linear trend on only three dimensions of religious Involvement (devotional , 
intellcctual^esthetical 3 and ethical-moral). Furthermore^ if the miKtures 
of school types other than Sunday and afternoon school are removed from 
the mlKed schooling category all of the linear trends from no Jewish 
schooling to twelve years of mixed schooling are stattstically nonsignificant* 

What does all of this data manipulation and these many qualified 
findings show? They indicate somethtng very interesting* supplementary 
Jewish schooling does not contribute much to adult religious involvement 
unless it lasts for more than twelve years. But after twelve years 
there is no difference^ between supplementary types of Jewish schooling 
and all=day schaoling (see last column of Table 3), 
Exp 1 an at 1 on 

Earlier analysis of these data showed that additional hours of Jewish 
schooling leads to increased adult religious involvement ^ particularly 
devotional 5 intellectual^esthetical j and ethical-moral involvements 
However J we now see that the positive relationship between hours of 
Jewish schooling and adult religiosity does not hold for all types of 
education. Supplementary forms of Jewish education generally do not 
affect adult religiosity unless they last for more than twelve years. 
All^day schooling does not have much impact unless it lasts for at least 
seven to twelve yearSs"^ but beyond that level increased day schooling 
does not seem to increase adult religiosity* ThuSj there is interaction 

between years of Jewish education and type of school attended, 
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There may be several factprs characteristic of the different types 
of schooling that would explain these findingi, such as differences in 
curriculum, faculty , and student bodies. However, one factor seems 
compelling since it is cotimion to both type and years of school attended^ 
hours of Jewish schooling. If we look at the average number of hours 
Jewish schooltng for each combination of type and years of schooling (see 
Table 1) s and consider the effects displayed in Table 2, it seems that hours 
of Jewish schooling has both threshold and plateau effects* Jewish schools 
do not have any positive effect on adult religiosity until there is at 
least a total of approKimately 2,000 hours of schoolingj and it producea 
Its greatest effects at around 4,000 hours. More than 4,000 hours does not 
seem to Increase religiosity much further. 

This can be seen more graphically in Figure 1 which diagrams the 
relationship between hours of Jewish schooling and total religiosity, 
plotting the actual means and the means adjusted for parental religiosity. 
Spouse's religiosity, organisational participation, generation ^erican 
and income. An earlier examination of the data Indicated that there were 
certain critical points in the schooling process that had substantial effects 
upon adult religiosity but the increments In schooling between these points 
did not produce corresponding increments in religiosity. To Illustrate thiSi 
hours of Jewish schooling was divided into nine groups: zero hours (no Jewish 
schooling), 1 to 1,499 hours, 1,500 to 2,999 hours, 3,000 to 3,499 hours, 
3,500 to 3,999 hours, 4,000 to 6,999 hours, 7,000 to 9,499 hours, 9,500 to 
10,499 hours and 10,500 to 13,760 hours. The midpoint of each group is 

Figure 1 
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plotted on the graph. The dotted line represents the actual mean scores 
for the groups and the solid line repreaents the adjusced means. The 
numbers in parentheses are the number of cases in each group* 

Looking at the adjusted means firsts one can see in Figure 1 that the 
effects of additional hours of schooling Is very similar to those inferred 
from Table 2* When other factors contributing to total religiosity are held 
constant^ Jewish schooling has no positive effect until there has been 
approKimately 2,000 hours C2|250 on the graph) of Jewish studies (this is 
the threshold) j the effects become substantial at a little over SjOOO hours 
(35250 on the graph), and reach, a plateau at close to 4,000 hours (3,750 on 
the graph). There seems to be another increase in religiosity at 10,000 
hours but it is not statistically significant* But, what if the other 
variables contributing to total religiosity are not held constant? 

A look at the actual (unadusted) means in Figure 1 will indicate that 
the general effect of controlling for other variables was to redqce the 
strength of the relationship between hours of schooling and religiosity. 
However, when schooling Is supported by other agents of socialisation (like 
parents s youth organist ions and^ particularly, spouse which is the variable 
having the greatest effect on adult religiosity), it has a significant impact 
earlier (at 3, 250 hours ^ rather than at 3,750) , and increments in schooling 
beyond that level produce further slight increments in religiosity until 
about lOsOOO hours of schooling have been accumulated* There Is a dramatic 
jump In religiosity (p<*025) at around 10,000 hours, but beyond that there 
is another plateau* 

Thesa two graphs suggest that Jewish schooling does not have any 
statistically significant impact^^ on adult religiosity until there is 
approximately SiOOO hours of Jewish schooling* There Is a steady increase 
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in religiosity between 3,000 and 4,000 houras but beyond 4,000 hours 
Increased schooling docs not Increase religiosity unless reinforced by 
other agents of socialisation ^ particularly spouse* T.f such relnforce^ment 
occurs, there is another slgnlcicant increase in religiosity when schooling 
reaches approKitaately lOjOOO hours, but that is the celling and there is no 
further Increase In rellgloaity with additional hours of schooling. The 
necessity of eKtra-ichool support ihould not be viewed as some event which 
occurs randomly and, therefore, cannot be SKpected to combine with schooling 
to produce a ceiling effect* On the contrary, earlier analyses of these data 
(Himmelfarb, 1974a) shwed that additional hours of Jewish schooling also 
increases the likelihood of marriage to a religious spouse. 

Imp 1 1 cat 1 on g 

In the last few years it has become fashionable to talk about schools 
as if they have no effect (Coleman, et al * s 1966; Hosteller and M^ynihan, 
1972; Jencks, et al . ^ 1972), A recent article by Wiley and Harnischfeger 
(1974) showed that educational researchers have been by-passing very simple 
measures of schooling which vary substantially within a metropolitan area^ 
number of hours In the school day and number of school days per year. They 
showed that hours of schooling had a substantial relationship to verbal, 
reading, and mathematical achievement when controlling for pupils race and 
number of possessions and children in the homee Similarly, earlier studies 
of Jewish education (Dashefsky and Shapiro, 1974; Htranelfarb, 1974a) showed 
that hours of Jewish schooling have an impact on adult religiosity when 
controlling for parental religiosity and other contributing factors. However, 
now we see that the effect of hours Is not completely linear. There Is a 
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threshold below whlchj and plateaus beyond ^Ich^ hours of Jewish schooling 
have no effect ^ unless supported by other influences on reltgloslty. There 
is also a catling beyond which schooling and other influences combined have 
no effect* 

Whether theae threshold , plateaUj and celling effects occur for the 
effects of other types of schooling on other types of school outcomes 
needs to be Investigated, One cannot hesitate to speculate, though, 
that the impact of Catholic schools upon their students would be much 
greater if they had a more Intensive religious studies program. For 
exampit*j a student who gMS to Catholic school all the way through 
college only accumulates a maximuni of about 33 200 hours of religious 
studies* This is the point at which religious instruction only begins 
to have a significant impact according to these data* 

The policy implications for Jewish schools are more clear. Educational 
reform in Jewish schools , as in public school Sj has concentrated on changes 
in curriculum and methods of instruction* While curriculum and methods 
reform are undoubtedly necessary ^ It can be Inferred from these data that 
such reform will probably not be sufficient unless Joined by a drastic 
increase in student exposure to the curriculum and methods. Stated ve^ 
simply^ most supplementary Jewish schools^ ncm attended by almost 80% of 
jewish children who receive some form of Jewish education^ do not provide 
enough hours of schooling to have any substantial long range impact on 
their students ^ and unles«? they do, curriculum and methods reform will 
probably be a waste of time and money. 13 
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NOTES 



1, This tnformatlon related In private comunlcation, 

2. The actual number of cases for any of the correlations presented 

may be somewhat less than 1009 due to missing values om different variablas. 

3* A recent study by Leslie (1972) pteaents a fairly comprehensive revtew 
of the literature on response-rate^blas and concludes that low response 
rates produce some biases on the Independent variables (e,g*3 age^ sax, 
education, etc*) but not on the dependent variable, particularly when 
homogeneous populations are suE^eyed. In other wordSs If one surveys 
doctors about medicine and gets mostly younger doctors to responds Leslie 
would argue, their responses would be similar to those of the nonrespondants , 
Younger doctors will answer more like doctors than like members of their 
age group* Accordingly, we eKpect that at least with those Independent 
variables related to adult religiosity controlled (e*g*, age, education, 
income, etc.), the religious attitudes and behavior of respondents within 
those categories will not differ much from nonrespondents in the same 
categories . 

For more details on the representativeness of this sample, see Himmelfarb 
(1974b)* 

4. For a more detailed explanation of these scales see Himmelfarb (1975), 

5* Although this analysis is preaented as a wo-way analysis of covariance, 
available computer programs necessitated computation as a one-way analysis 
of covariance* Therefore, only one F value Is reported* 

6, With multiple contrasts there is a high probability of increasing the 
eKperiment-wlse error, A suggested method for controlling experiment -wl se 
error Is to set the alpha level for the experiment at ,10 and divide by 
the number of contrasts to obtain the level at which the null hypothesis 
will be rejected for any single contrast. In our case that level is 

• IOtS ^ *0125* Thus, we as'^ume that no linear trend exists unless there 
is less than ,0125 probability that the results could have occurred by 
chance. See Meyers (1972) for a discussion of this formula. 

7, Some of the specific contrasts that will be mentioned are based on the 
analysis of the matrices of c values for all cells In each table. These 
contrasts are not shwn In Tables 2 and 3, 

8, The exceptions are theses for respondents with one to six years of 
Jewish schooling, those with mixed schooling had higher average scores 
than those with only afternoon schooling on the devotional, parental, 
and intellectual-esthetlcal dimensions of religious Involvement, Respon- 
dents with one to six years of Sunday school-only scored higher on the 

^doctrinal dimension than those with one to six years of mixed schooling. 
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9* There seemi Co be an inverse relatlonihip across school types on the 
ideological dltnension for those who have had more than twelve years of 
schooling* However^ if the ttmigration measures of ideological support 
are useds the directioti of that relationship Is reversed, 

Table 3 indicates that d^y schools contribute significantly more than 
supplenientary schooling to ethical* moral religious involveTnent (P<»025)p 
but to' be statistically strict, we should require a significance level of 
,0125, (See footnote 6 above,) 

10. Actually, the mean iiumber of years of schooling for those with more 
than twf?lva years of miKed schooling is 15,6 years. The mean number of 
years of schooling for those with seven to twelve years of day schooling 
is 10,1 years, 

11. That iSj the level of religiosity is not signif tcantly different (P<,01) 
than the level obtained by those with no Jewish schooling, 

12. The ceiling effect apparent here might be due to the scales that 
were used. That is, if more items were used that distinguished "very" 
religious from "extremely" religious persons , perhaps hours of Jewish 
schooling would predict adult religiosity In a more linear fashion, 

13. These judgements of contemporary Jewish schools are based upon analysis o 
data on individuals who last attended a Jewish school from 10 to 50 years 
ago. It is possible that Jewish schools today are very different than the 
schools attended by these adults and, perhaps ^ more effective. However, 

this possibility seems unlikely for two reasons. First, age Is not strongly 
related to religiosity in these data, and the direction of Its Influence tends 
to be positive when other factors related to religiosity are held constant. 
Second, the characteristic o^ schooling that correlates most highly with 
adult religiosity is hours of Jewish studies (comparled to years ^ or type^ 
of Jewish schooling). The changes in Jewish schools over the years have been 
toward fewer hours of Jewish studies. Thus, one can reasonably argue that 
contemporary Jewish schculs are probably even less effective than their 
counterparts of years ago. 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN HOURS OF JEWISH SCHOOLING 
BY TYPE OF JEtslSn SCHOOLING AND 
TOTAL YEARS ATTENDm 



No 

Jewish 
SchOQling 


Total 
Years 


Sunday 
School 
Only 


Mixed^ 
Schooling 


Afternoon 

School 

Only 


Sonie 
Day 

School 


Day 

School 

Only 


0 


1-6 
7-12 

13+ 


334 
1,060^ 


925 
2,128 
4,143 


1,111. 
2,780° 


2,218 
4,890 
8 , 704 


2,446 
7,944 
11,024 



%ixed schooling is a cc?mbination of more than one school type, 
no day schooling. 



^These schools do not go beyond high school. 



TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE TABLES 
, FOR DIMENSKaiS OF RELIGIOUS 

INVOLVEMENT BY TYPE AND 
YEARS OF JEWISH SCHOOLING 
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COLUMN CO!n:RASTE 








ROW CONrRASTS 




DEPEllDENT 
VARIAILES 


No 

School ing 
Thru 
Sundav 
School 


No 

Schoolini 
Thru 
Mixed 
Types 


No 

Schooling 
Thru 

Afternoon 
School 


No 

Schooling 
Thru 

Some Diy 
School 


No 

Schooling 
Thru 

Diy School 
Only 


Sunday 
School 
Thru 
Day Only 
(1-6 ysirs) 


Sunday 
School 
Thru 
Diy Only 
(742 ytars) 


Mixed 
bcnOOung 
Thru 
Day Only 
(13+ yfinrs) 


Devotional 


.457 


,000 


.328 


.023 


.003 


,005 


.002 


.60' 


Experiential 


■f 

,263 


.03 


.940 


,160 


1 97 

,lo/ 




056 


.40 


Alloclacionil 


.048 


.029 




.819 


.690 


.942* 


.185 


.363* 


Frateml 


* 

.734 


.820 


.299 


.344 


.191 


.001 


.443 


,963 


Pirentil 




.001 


, .274 


J72 


.224 


.101 


,379 


* 


TdpflloBical 


* 

.484 


.000 


.638 


.537 


.204 


.517 


,soe 


,001* 


TfiPillectual* 

Esthetic 


.349 


.000 


.191 


000 


.001 


.001 


.003 


* 

.292 


Ethleai-Mgral 


.303 


.000 


.033 


! 

,001 


.000 


.573 


.000 


,023 5 
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.328* 
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EWCUeiws toolvmonU'hkh is iliii' to tfciicj,) ^ 
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